2                      HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN
air, within a monastery or a church, or even in the dwelling-place
of the master. The practice of setting aside a special building for
the purposes of education only arose at a comparatively late period.
Thus, when we refer to a school at Canterbury or York existing
during the Saxon period, it must not be assumed that a particular
building was earmarked to house the master and his pupils. A
relic of the mediaeval usage is to be found in the term, the Honours
School of a University, or the Schools of Oxford.
Augustine landed in England in 597 and after the conversion of
Ethelbert, King of Kent, he was permitted to establish his episcopal
see in the royal city of Canterbury. Augustine's mission was a
difficult one. He was attempting to Christianise a people who,
unlike the barbarian invaders of the Continent, had only the slightest
acquaintance with the Roman tongue, Roman customs, and the
Roman religion. Hence it was necessary for his missionaries to
teach the Latin language to the native priests who were to perform
the services in that tongue, and to those nobles who were to under-
stand the new doctrines. Thus the teaching of Latin went hand in
hand with the teaching of Christianity.
When the first cathedral church of Christ at Canterbury was
established, it is practically certain that a school connected with it
started at about the same time. The lineal descendant of this
school is the King's School, Canterbury, its title referring not to
the original patron, Ethelbert, but to Henry VIII who refounded it.
As other sees were founded at Rochester, London, and the town
of Dunwich, now swept away by the sea, similar schools on the
model of Canterbury were started.
The evidence for this is afforded by the Ecclesiastical History
of Bede who tells us, "At that time (631) the king of East Anglia
was Sigebert, a good and religious man, who sometime before had
received baptism while in exile in Gaul. On his return home, as
soon as he had recovered his kingdom, wishing to imitate what
he had seen well arranged among the Gauls, he instituted a school
in which boys might be taught grammar (litterae). In this enter-
prise he was assisted by Bishop Felix, who came to him from
Kent and brought with him ushers and teachers after the fashion
of the Canterbury folk."x The school founded by Sigebert was
Dunwich, and Bede expressly states that Canterbury served as its
model. The controversy as to which is the oldest school in England
is quite simply settled, for as Leach tells us, "The first churches
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